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Introduction 


This book contains only brief snapshots of history, plus an analysis of the 
events which have molded our world. Other, more thorough treatments of 
world history have taken many volumes to tell their story, each far larger 
than this simple work. 


What this book provides, however, is a unique perspective on world history 
you will not find elsewhere. We don't know everything there is to know 
about our past. Some of the evidence may remain missing forever. It may 
have been destroyed long ago. All too often the conquering society rewrote 
the history concerning those they conquered. New regimes erased the 
records of earlier rulers of whom they disapproved. 


On the first day of world history class in high school, I thought I was going 
to be bored out of my mind by the repetition of dry facts and memorization 
of dates. I braced myself for the drudgery of learning things that had no 
relevance to me or my life. I was entirely wrong. I was about to receive one 
of the biggest surprises of my life from a teacher who would become one of 
my all-time favorites. 


Our teacher made it clear that while dates would still be important in her 
class, she said that the most important factor in all of history is motivation. 
Why did someone decide to do something? For what reason did one king 
bring his nation to war against another? Motivation, she said, is the driving 
force of history. She went on to say that maybe the horrible events in 
history wouldn't have to repeat itself if we took the time to learn about mass 
psychology and the choices people made leading up to the events. 


I felt slapped by this revelation. This wasn't the type of class I had grown to 
loathe in my earlier grades. This teacher had the audacity to make her 
course relevant to me. I felt this relevance in my bones. This class was 
going to be exciting. My goal with this work is make you just as excited 
about history as I was that day first day in world history class. As Churchill 
said "The further you look into the past, the further you can see into the 
future", 


Chapter 1—Prehistory: The Mysterious Unknown 


There are two parts to prehistory. One includes humanity. The other does 
not. 


As with most natural phenomenon, the edge of humanity's start is not a 
hard line. In nature, things quite often change gradually. 


There is an old riddle that is meant to test a person's ability to think 
critically—or perhaps to infuriate the intellect with an insoluble problem. 
Question: Which came first, the chicken or the egg. If you take a viewpoint 
exterior to history, the answer to this enigma becomes easy. Of course, it's 
the egg that came first. For any one lifetime, the feathered creature starts as 
an egg and grows up to an adult. But what about the parent? The answer 
remains quite simple. The parent was an “almost chicken"—a 99.999999% 
chicken on its way to becoming fully evolved as a chicken. See? Five 
hundred generations earlier, the bird was perhaps a 99.999998% chicken. 
And that describes the slow, inexorable movement of evolution from one 
form to another. 


So, for any perfect creature—the 10096 chicken that you may be watching 
at this very moment—the parent was an “almost perfect" chicken. Is this 
merely splitting hairs or playing with semantics? Perhaps, but it answers the 
riddle. Which came first? The egg, of course. Any bird-like creature starts 
that way. 


When exactly did humans start? It depends on whether or not you classify 
the 99.99999996 human as human. Where do you draw the line? Any such 
definition is going to be somewhat arbitrary. 


Before Humans 


Before we get to human history, let's look at that far longer stretch without 
them. This is part of the history of our planet, etched in stone and sediment. 


Earth is roughly 4.5 billion years old, as is our sun, called Sol. That span of 
time has been frequently compared to a 24-hour clock. The beginning of 
this day starts at midnight, when our world was born. The end of this day at 
the following midnight, marks our present time. Let us take a look at some 
of the key events on this clock. 


* At 2:40 in the morning, the Moon has been formed. Major bombardment 
of the Earth is still ongoing. Our world does not yet have its full mass. 


e At 3:44 in the morning, life finally gains a foothold on our world. The 
bombardment of initial formation is still ongoing, but slowly subsiding. 


* By 10:40 in the morning, major ongoing bombardment is a thing of the 
past. Life continues to evolve. 


. At about 1:20 in the afternoon, carbon dioxide breathing life has 
converted sufficient quantities of the gas to have oxygen be well-established 
in the atmosphere. Animals become a possibility. 


e By 9:20 in the evening, significant quantities of life have been 
established and the invasion of dry land has begun. 


* By about 10:40 PM, all of the continents have come together through 
plate tectonics to form one huge landmass we now call Pangaea. This is the 
end of the Paleozoic. It is also the time of the Permian-Triassic Mass 
Extinction, the third such mass extinction in Earth's history, and perhaps the 
most brutal. Life on Earth took something like 30 million years to recover. 
About 15 million years before this mass extinction, Earth had risen sharply 
out of a 40-million-year Ice Age every bit as cold as the one in which we 
currently reside. Carbon dioxide levels skyrocketed. Some think that Earth 
had been bombarded by meteors which triggered massive volcanic 
eruptions, spewing poisonous gases into the atmosphere. Fires ignited by 
the volcanoes may have burnt up many of the fossil deposits, returning 
carbon back to the atmosphere. A similar span of warming during the far 
later Cretaceous Period did not result in a mass extinction. Sulfur may have 
been the key ingredient of this period of death, a poison missing in the far 
later, Cretaceous thermal maximum. 


e About 10:52 PM, the Jurassic period begins. Dinosaurs become the 
dominant life form. 


* At about 11:14 PM, the Jurassic ends and the Cretaceous begins. Earth is 
experiencing a massive cooling period which lasts for about 20 million 
years. The depths of this “cold” period are still about 7°C warmer than our 
current Ice Age interglacial and its modern warm period. Life thrives 
despite the massive cooling. 


* Then, at 11:39:12, meteors again strike Earth, killing off the dinosaurs. 
One researcher suggests that the entire Solar system may have passed 
through a stellar dust cloud which blew off some of our world's 
atmosphere, greatly reducing the air pressure on Earth, and that this is what 
killed off most of the dinosaurs. The creatures couldn't cope with the 
thinner atmosphere. More evidence is needed to corroborate this thesis. 


* At 11:41:55—about 18 minutes before midnight—Earth experiences a 
major warm period for several million years called the Paleocene-Eocene 
Thermal Maximum (PETM). One researcher suggests that the sun 
experienced an especially strong period of solar wind, depriving Earth of 
the cosmic rays which help form clouds. With fewer clouds, Earth warms 


up. 
* 11:49:12—11 minutes to midnight—Earth undergoes a massive cooling 
event which freezes over Antarctica for the first time. This is the Oligocene- 
Miocene cool period. 


e Then, 11:51:55—8 minutes to midnight—Earth experiences a massive 
warming event which thaws out Antarctica for several million years. 


e At about 4 minutes to midnight, Earth experiences another freezing, 
bringing glaciers back to Antarctica. Earth, as a whole, is still several 
degrees warmer than our current Ice Age interglacial. 


e At 11:56:39.28—a little over 3 minutes to midnight—a special event 
took place which forever changed the future of our world. This is 10.5 
million BC, in the middle of the Miocene Epoch. This needs corroborating 
evidence, but anthropologists have thin egos and don't like upsetting their 
own worldviews no matter what the evidence may say. We'll talk about this 
event, again, shortly. 


* At 11:59:56—4 seconds to midnight—we reach our mark of 200,000 
years ago when anthropologists acknowledge earliest humans existed. 


* At 11:59:59.463—about half a second to midnight—something happens 
and Homo neanderthalensis (Neanderthal man) ceases to exist. This is about 
28,000 BC. 


* At 11:59:59.815—less than two-tenths of a second before midnight—the 
Younger Dryas, a 1,300-year Big Freeze, ends and the Holocene interglacial 
of our current Ice Age begins in earnest, 5,500 years after the first massive 


global warming attempted to end the most recent glacial period. This 
massive warming had temperatures rise something like +5°C in 50 years 
and made civilization possible, far faster than our modern warming. 


* Now, for the future. At 5:20 the coming morning, Earth will be too hot 
for life to exist on the surface. This is because the sun is gradually 
increasing in brightness (and heat). By this time, it will be roughly 1096 
hotter. In real time, this is a billion years in our future. 


e By 8:00 PM, the oceans of Earth will have boiled away. Liquid water 
will no longer be possible on Earth. 


e At about 9:20 PM, the Andromeda galaxy will be colliding with the 
Milky Way (our home) galaxy. Because of the vast distances between stars, 
there will likely be no stellar collisions, but the interaction between the two 
galaxies could send our solar system hurtling into intergalactic space. 


Chapter 2—The Bible and Egypt 


If nothing else, the Bible has influenced a large percentage of the 
population of our world for more than a thousand years. In any book on 
world history, we cannot ignore its influence. But what if the book itself 
Offers us clues to humanity's past? 


In his book, The Bible's Hidden Wisdom: God's Reason for Noah's Flood, 
Rod Martin, Jr. broaches the idea that much of the Bible's early books were 
never intended to be taken literally. They were merely recipes for a deeper 
wisdom. 


Taking the Bible literally, we get humanity and the universe starting about 
6000 BC. But Martin's research, using several non-literal techniques, 
uncovered a new timeline compatible with those found in science. His book 
describes in far greater detail the timeline and the clues which led to it. We 
will look at only some of the more critical clues here. 


Mr. Martin commented that he felt a bit like Indiana Jones tracking down 
the information he discovered. One clue involved the seemingly outrageous 
ages of the early patriarchs. Methuselah, for instance, was supposed to have 
lived to the ripe old age of 969 years. His son, and Noah's father, Lamech, 
supposedly lived to 777 years of age. The wording in Genesis 5:2 provides 
us with a startling clue: *Male and female created he them; and blessed 
them, and called their name Adam, in the day when they were created." 
Here, “Adam” is a tribe described with the words “them,” “their name," and 
"they." Here, Adam is both male and female. So, if Adam can be an 
eponymous tribe, could this also apply to the other patriarchs? An 
individual living for nearly a thousand years sounds outrageous. But a tribe 
living for a thousand years is nothing unusual. 


Genesis 5:1 provides another clue: “This is the book of the generations of 
Adam." Still another clue comes from the wording in each generation: 
“And all the days of «patriarch name> were <number> years: and he died." 
The repetition of this format calls attention to itself—“days” were “years.” 
But the earlier clue in Genesis 5:1 tells us that these are the “generations” of 
Adam—not “days” or “years.” 


Martin discovered from other passages that the length of a generation was 
40 years. Multiplying the ages of all of the early patriarchs before Moses by 
40 gives us a Flood date of 27,970 BC. Surprisingly, this gives us the 
approximate data of the disappearance of a rival species—a species similar 
to humans which had already experienced genetic mixing. These were the 
“daughters” which humans had found to be “fair” and took them as wives, 
as mentioned in Genesis 6. These were Homo  neanderthalensis 
(Neanderthals) and they went extinct about 28,000 BC. 


Applying similar techniques, Martin discovered that the birth of humanity 
(Adam) occurred 10,434,130 BC, according to the Bible's figures and 
Genesis code. 


Egypt and the Start of Civilization 


The prosperity of the Holocene Optimum ended with people huddling 
around sources of water. Across the Sahara, many people migrated to the 
Nile River valley. Migrating out into the Sahara was no longer a smart idea; 
the grasslands had all dried up. Accordingly, agriculture became a far 
smarter approach to food production. 


The benefits of agriculture were immediately apparent. Agriculture required 
far less work than subsistence living as a hunter-gatherer or even a herder of 
domesticated animals. People could spend time on other things—sciences, 
writing, social administration, and more. 


Egypt built monuments. But there are clues that the traditionalists’ view of 
Egyptian history may be entirely wrong. The Sphinx, for instance, shows 
water erosion from hundreds of years of rain—rain that no longer exists in 
any significant amount in historical times. So, the Sphinx appears to have 
been built in prehistory. Rain was abundant during the Holocene Optimum 
which started roughly 6000-7000 BC. It's quite possible that the Sphinx 
was built prior to that wet period and suffered the erosion at a later time. 
The book by Graham Hancock, Fingerprints of the Gods, provides a large 
body of evidence that civilization had existed prior to our current island of 
history. Some of that evidence involves the monuments at Giza, Egypt. 


Egyptian Priest and Solon 


About 600 BC, an Athenian statesman named Solon visited Egypt and 
talked to one of the head priests in Sais, the then current capital of Egypt, in 


the Nile delta. 


That supposed conversation included mention by the priest of several 
destructive events which robbed humanity of its memory (history). The 
earliest mentioned was the destruction of Atlantis approximately 9600 BC. 


This conversation, recorded in Plato's dialogue, Timaeus, provides us with 
the sobering notion that our civilization is a fragile gift that is easily lost. It 
remains the height of hubris to assume that our modern technology will 
save us from any future such “civilization-ending” disaster. We've already 
experienced numerous minor disasters which crippled our technological 
infrastructure of days or weeks. 


Those who ignore the tragic lessons of the past are destined to repeat them. 


Chapter 3—Mesopotamia: Part of the Fertile 
Crescent 


About the same time the Egyptians were writing hieroglyphics on papyrus, 
the residents of what is now modern Iraq were developing cuneiform on 
clay tablets. These were the Sumerians. Some researchers—Leonid W. King 
and others—consider the inhabitants of Sumer to have been the first 
civilization on Earth. They were certainly one of the first in our current 
island of history. 


The earliest texts date to about 3300 BC, found in the cities of Jemdet Nasr 
and Uruk. 


The greatest concentration of people in these earliest civilizations form a 
crescent shape on the map, from southern Mesopotamia (Iraq), northwest to 
southern Turkey, west to the Levant, and south to the Nile River valley. 
This region was known as the Fertile Crescent. 


The Sumerian language was an agglutinative isolate, in some respects 
similar to Euskara (Basque) in northern Spain, Rasenna (Etruscan) in 
northern Italy, and Kartuli (Georgian) in Georgia on the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea. 


While Egypt had one vital river bringing water and rich topsoil to fertilize 
its delta, the region of Mesopotamia and ancient Sumer had two rivers—the 
Tigris and Euphrates with double the benefit. Though both regions may 
well have received significant rain during the Holocene Optimum, as 
climate cooled significantly, the surrounding land returned to desert 
conditions. Yet, both Egypt and Sumer had a wonderful combination of 
abundant sunlight and abundant water. Agriculture made both regions 
prosperous. 


Neighbors became jealous of that prosperity and the Sumerians were 
conquered by the Akkadians (2334—2154 BC). The Sumerians regained 
power for a short while, but others took parts of the region from time to 
time—Assyrians of the North, Amorites and later the Babylonians. 


Hammurabi (1810-1750 BC), was an Amorite king who lived in Babylon. 
Under his rule, the city was greatly enlarged and became a major center of 
commerce. Hammurabi is perhaps best known for his contribution to the art 


of law and governance. He expanded his rule to encompass a larger portion 
of Mesopotamia, establishing what has become known as Babylonia. 


Assyrians took over from the 16th to 11th centuries BC, with the Kassites in 
Babylon from 1595-1155 BC. Several Syro-Hittite states ruled over 
portions of Mesopotamia from the 11th century to the 7th century BC. 
Other portions of the region were ruled by the Neo-Assyrian Empire from 
the 10th to the 7th century BC. 


In the 6th century BC, Cyrus the Great (600—530 BC) expanded his rule 
toward the West, including the Neo-Babylonian Empire (626—539 BC). 
Cyrus was the founder of the Achaemenid Empire (550—330 BC), in what is 
modern Iran. His system of government placed value on all its citizens, 
respecting their various religions. He was the ruler who set the Jews free 
from their bondage in Babylon and allowed those who wished to do so, 
return to Jerusalem. 


By the end of the reign of Darius the Great (550—486 BC), the Achaemenid 
Empire stretched from the western edge of India, north to the Aral sea, west 
through Georgia, Crimea, the western coast of the Black Sea, Macedonia, 
Thrace, all of Asia Minor, the Levant, most of Egypt and the eastern edge of 
Libya. It was the largest empire of the ancient world with some 50 million 
citizens. Some historians estimate that this was 4496 of the world's 
population at that time. The Achaemenid covered roughly 8 million square 
kilometers, about 3 million more than the Roman Empire at its greatest 
extent at the end of Emperor Trajan's reign. 


In order to improve the management of his empire, Darius chose Aramaic 
as a lingua franca, or official language. This was similar to the Aramaic 
spoken in Judea during the time of Christ. 


The European Greek city states resisted the Persian invasion by Darius, 
though all of the Greek settlements in Asia Minor had been conquered. 
Many Greek islands also fell to Darius. But the forces of Darius were 
defeated at Marathon by defenses led by Athenians. 


Darius began to prepare a second invasion attempt, which he himself would 
lead, but he died before those preparations could be finished. This left the 
planned invasion to his son, Xerxes (518—465 BC). 


In 483 BC, the forces of Xerxes dug a navigable canal through one of the 
Thracian peninsulas to avoid a storm like that which had destroyed a 
Persian general's fleet 9 years earlier. He even built a pontoon bridge across 
the Hellespont, connecting Asia Minor with Europe, to make troop 
movements more efficient. 


By 480 BC, Xerxes was ready. He left the local capital of Sardis in western 
Asia Minor (modern Turkey) with roughly a million combatants, including 
10,000 elite troops called the Persian Immortals. Some modern historians 
suggest that Xerxes had only 60,000 men. We may never know the true 
count. 


At Thermopylae, 300 Greeks from Sparta valiantly defended against the 
overwhelming Persian forces. Greek betrayal led Persian forces through a 
secret mountain pass which allowed Xerxes’ forces to outflank those of the 
Spartans. Xerxes easily conquered Athens, because most of its citizens had 
fled to the nearby island of Salamis. At the Battle of Salamis, the Persian 
navy, with its far more numerous ships, was outmaneuvered by the Greek 
ships. The smaller Greek fleet won the battle and sent Xerxes into retreat. 
Trouble in Babylon forced Xerxes to return home with most of his troops. 
He left General Mardonius with a contingent of soldiers to finish up the 
conquest, but even that effort failed. 


The Achaemenid Empire ended when the Macedonian king, Alexander the 
Great, decided to try his hand at conquering the known world. 


Chapter 4—Indus Valley 


In what is today modern Pakistan, the Indus River has long been the source 
of fertility and much needed water for the region. The civilization there 
started with crude settlements about 7000 BC. Forty-five hundred years 
later, the culture matured with extensive cities like Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa 
and Rakhigarhi. 


Not only did this society have the first known urban sanitation system, they 
had granaries, warehouses, dockyards, protective walls, and warehouses. 
Like many of the other societies of early civilization, they seemed 
remarkably egalitarian, if not matriarchal. They may even be the first to 
develop a uniform system of weights and measures. 


The Dravidian language may be a clue to the Indus Valley culture of the 
past. Though most of the Dravidian languages are spoken in southern India, 
a sizeable group remains in modern Pakistan—the Brahui. Some 
researchers suggest that Dravidian languages were brought to the region in 
the third or fourth millennium BC. All languages of this group are 
agglutinative—a method of building new words by concatenating 
morphemes without changing their sound or spelling. 


Dravidian place names along the Arabian Sea coast attest to the possibility 
that the Dravidian cultures once occupied a far larger percentage of the 
Indian subcontinent. 


In the ancient sacred texts of the region, there are numerous tales which are 
marked “fact” which seem strange and even anachronistic. One story talked 
of a feud between cities which saw metal needles rise into the sky on pillars 
of flame and that the other city burst into flame brighter than the sun. 
Another tale described how to build a flying platform made of a vimana and 
iron pots filled with liquid mercury. When I was a teenager in the 
Washington DC area, I looked up this new word—new to me—and found a 
Sanskrit-English dictionary. It meant a pyramid or conical shape as in the 
spired roof found on some temples. This might include spires like those 
found on the Taj Mahal. The description, however, did not say anything 
about materials used to construct this special vimana . 


Many of the secrets of the Indus River civilization died with them. We 
know very little about them, except through the artifacts they left behind. 


Chapter 5—China & Japan 
Early China 


Signs of Homo erectus—supposedly a human ancestor—have been found in 
China dated to about 1.36 million years ago. From the known evidence, it 
seems that Homo sapiens (modern man) appeared in the region about 
125,000 BC, during the Eemian interglacial of the current Ice Age. The 
Eemian was the interglacial right before the Holocene and its preceding 
glacial period. 


Evidence of early agriculture has been found near the Yangtze River dated 
to about 8000 BC. Symbols, which linguists call *proto-writing" have been 
found in Jaihu, dated to about 7000 BC. 


Chinese tradition has long told of a Xia dynasty which began about 2100 
BC. Historians, however, considered the dynasty to have been pure myth. 
Then, in 1959, at Erlitou, Henan, Bronze Age sites gave evidence that the 
Xia dynasty may very well have been a reality. See? Historians had long 
insisted the dynasty was purely myth because they had no evidence other 
than the stories handed down in Chinese culture. Their stance was based on 
an argument to ignorance logical fallacy. More evidence is needed to 
corroborate the existence of the Xia dynasty, but we should never close the 
door on its existence until we know every cubic centimeter of earth in 
China, or build a time machine to explore the facts first hand. 


Early Chinese history is divided amongst several dynasties. 
e Shang dynasty (1600-1046 BC). 


e Zhou dynasty (1046-256 BC). As the Zhou dynasty disintegrated, a time 
called the Warring States period (476—221 BC) involved multiple 
smaller states which vied for supremacy. 


* Qin dynasty (221-206 BC). Though this dynasty ruled for only a short 
while, it reunified a large part of China. 


* Han dynasty (202 BC-AD 220). Called a “golden age" of Chinese times 
past. 


* Three Kingdoms (AD 220-280). After rebellions near the end of the Han 
dynasty, warlords ruled the land. Three kingdoms emerged from the 


turmoil. 


* Jin dynasty (AD 265-420). The Wei kingdom was overthrown in 265, 
marking the beginning of the Jin dynasty. This new dynasty united 
China once again, but only for a short while. Soon, the empire was split 
between Western Jin and Eastern Jin. 


* Northern and Southern dynasties (AD 420—589). This period was marked 
by increased turmoil with one dynasty replacing another in the South, 
maintaining a degree of culture and civilization, while the North was 
held by more barbaric regimes. 


e Sui dynasty (AD 589-618). This dynasty reunified China and established 
many reforms which were adopted by the following dynasty—the Tang. 
They not only expanded the Great Wall, but adopted a standard coinage, 
improved the military defenses of the country, established more efficient 
bureaucracies, and gave its blessings to Buddhism as a key religion in 
the country. 


* Tang dynasty (AD 618—907). Many historians consider the Tang to have 
been the most prosperous of the Chinese dynasties. Culture, technology, 
art and literature were each greatly improved. During this period, the 
common people adopted Buddhism as the principal religion. After the 
An Lushan Rebellion (AD 755-763), which may have resulted in 36 
million deaths, the Tang dynasty was greatly weakened and increasingly 
corrupt. 


China—Middle Ages to Modern Times 


For more than three centuries, China remained fragmented. Though 
gunpowder had been invented in the Tang dynasty, it was used on the 
battlefield for the first time during this period of upheaval. 


In 1271, the Yuan dynasty began under the rule of Kublai Khan— grandson 
of Genghis Khan. During this period a number of Westerners, like Marco 
Polo, traveled to China. 


The native Chinese resented rule by Mongols and eventually overthrew the 
Yuan, establishing the Ming dynasty in 1368. Perhaps the deadliest 
earthquake of all time occurred during the Ming—1556, roughly 830,000 
people died from the Shaanxi earthquake. 


Because of renewed invasions from the Mongols, the Ming dynasty 
repaired or built much of the Great Wall that remains today. During the 
Ming dynasty China became increasingly isolationist, prohibiting 
exploration and trade. First the Portuguese and then the Dutch were 
repulsed by Chinese authorities. Eventually, the Portuguese were allowed to 
settle on Macau (1557). 


The Qing dynasty was founded by the Manchus (AD 1644-1911). During 
the Qing, European powers became increasingly belligerent, setting their 
sights on carving up Chinese territory for their own purposes. After the First 
Opium War of 1840, Britain claimed Hong Kong. A series of rebellions 
kept China in turmoil for decades. 


The Qing dynasty had become weak and ineffective against the threats of 
foreign invaders and internal rebellions. Students, military officers and 
some of the younger government officials revolted and formed the Republic 
of China (1912-1949). 


After World War II, Communist forces, led by Mao Zedong, took over the 
government and formed the People's Republic of China. The old republic's 
government fled to Taiwan where it continues to this day. 


In recent years, China has launched several rapid development programs, 
building huge hydroelectric dams, modernizing its cities, and inviting 
capital investment from industries around the world. The rapid pace of 
Chinese development has caused concern from neighboring nations because 
of the increased output of pollution. 


Overpopulation has been a longstanding concern of the Chinese 
government. With the world's largest population—well over a billion 
people—China has attempted to govern this burden by placing restrictions 
on family sizes. However, it seems that as a nation reaches greater 
prosperity, population rates seem to stabilize. Perhaps the smartest approach 
to population pressures is one of uplifting the existing population from 
poverty. 


Japan 


The earliest signs of human life in Japan date to about 30,000 BC. The 
earliest known cultures were ancestors of the Ainu and Yamato people. 
Over the centuries, Japan benefited from the civilizing influence of both 


Korea and China. This was especially the case about 500 BC, during the 
Yayoi period, when metallurgy and a new style of pottery were introduced. 
Japan also benefited from the mainland's methods of wet-rice farming. 


Japan received Buddhism from Korea about AD 600. This religion was 
promoted to the Japanese by Prince Shotoku (AD 574-622). 


The Feudal era of Japan began about AD 1185. This period saw the islands 
ruled by a class of warriors known as samurai. Zen Buddhism was 
introduced to Japan during the Kamakura period (1185-1333) and was 
greatly favored by the samurai class. During this period, Japan was ruled by 
a favored samurai, appointed to the position of shogun by the Japanese 
emperor. 


Civil wars, rebellions, assassinations punctuated the subsequent centuries 
and gave rise to three other periods, 


* Muromachi period (1336-1573). 
* Azuchi-Momoyama period (1573-1603). 
e Edo period (1603-1868). 


The Japanese modern period began in 1854 when American Commodore 
Matthew Perry forced the country to give up its isolationist policies. With 
more open ties to the West, Japan began to modernize and industrialize. 


By the early 20th century, Japan had become a formidable world power. 
Land and resources, however, were in short supply. The country had a brief 
fling with more open government during the Taisho democracy (1912- 
1926). Some groups took advantage of their new freedoms causing the 
government to react with laws against political dissent. Several attempted 
coups were put down. With the installation of the Showa emperor, Hirohito, 
the island nation took a far more aggressive, militaristic approach to its 
problems. Japan turned its attention toward conquest. 


In 1931, Japan conquered Manchuria, in northern China. Other nations 
condemned Japan for this act of aggression. The Japanese government 
responded by resigning from the League of Nations. In 1936, Japan signed 
an agreement with Nazi Germany. Ever hungry for territory and resources, 
Japan attacked other regions of China in 1937. In 1940, they signed another 
agreement, forming the Axis Powers—Germany, Italy and Japan. Also that 


year, Japan attacked French Indochina (today's nations of Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos). The United States imposed an oil embargo on Japan 
because of these aggressions. Soviet Russia had attacked Japanese forces in 
Asia, but the two nations negotiated a peace which lasted until the end of 
World War II. In December 1941, Japan retaliated with its surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and coinciding attacks on British holdings in Asia, 
most notably Malaya, Singapore and Hong Kong. 


Japan's aggressive momentum carried it forward for several months, 
acquiring more and more territory. As World War II progressed, however, 
the gains of the Axis Powers started to erode. By 1945, Japan itself was 
being bombed by Allied Forces. After Soviet Russia attacked Japanese 
forces in Manchuria and America dropped atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, Japan agreed to an unconditional surrender. 


Following the end of World War II, America assisted Japan in its recovery 
and rebuilding. At first, Japanese industry produced products that were 
considered to be cheap and of poor quality. Soon however, they improved 
the quality of their products. By the 1980s, many of the best products in 
electronics and automobiles were coming from Japan. 


Contrary to the popular myth of overpopulation, Japan has become a perfect 
example of the effects of economic affluence. With their prosperity, the 
population growth in Japan started to stabilize. In fact, in recent years the 
Japanese population has been falling. While currently at about 125 million, 
the nation's population is expected to fall to about 95 million by 2050. 


Today, Japan is the third largest economy in the world behind the United 
States and China, based on nominal Gross Domestic Product (GDP). 
However, Japan's success remains threatened by its heavy debt load—more 
than 20096 of its GDP, larger than any other country in the world. 


Chapter 6—Greece & Middle East 
Mythical Beginnings 


Greek myth is full of fascinating tales of powerful gods and demigods. One 
book presents the idea that some of those myths may very well be based on 
real people and events. The book is, Greek Mythology: Captivating Stories 
of the Ancient Olympians and Titans, available online. 


One of the myths involves a founder of ancient Athens named Cecrops. He 
was said to be half man, half snake. Though this idea will seem entirely 
outrageous to us, consider the myth of centaurs—half man, half horse. 
Some historians have long felt that the myth of the centaur was originated 
by primitive hunter-gatherers who had never before seen a man on 
horseback. The shock of disbelief caused them to miss important details and 
to fill in missing pieces with their own fearful imaginations. If centaurs 
were really based on cavalrymen, could Cecrops have been based on the 
captain of a serpent ship popping the hatch and climbing up his stepladder 
to address the crowds of primitives gathered around? But you may ask, 
"What's a serpent ship?” Could the myth of dragons found throughout the 
world be based on a rare breed of mechanical flying craft? 


For the longest time, I had thought that Athena became the goddess of 
wisdom because she had been born from her father's head— Zeus, the king 
of the gods. The head, after all, is considered to be the seat of wisdom. 
However, that's only a small part of the story. Zeus's first wife was one of 
the Titans—a gal named Metis. She was considered to have been the wisest 
individual of all time. When Zeus heard a prophecy that his children by 
Metis would one day overthrow him as king of the gods, he promptly 
swallowed Metis whole. He did not realize that she was already pregnant 
with Athena. Years later, Zeus had a splitting headache, and in one version 
asked Hephaestus, god of fire and metallurgy, to help with his pain. 
Hephaestus (compare Roman god, Vulcan), took his blacksmith's hammer 
and whacked Zeus upside the head. Suddenly, out leapt Athena, fully grown 
and armored, holding weapons for protection. 


Compare this story to the tale of Atlantis. Nature (ruled by Zeus) swallowed 
Atlantis whole after it had threatened to take over the world. Atlantis had 
been the most advanced nation of the world (wisest?). Though Plato's tale 


does not talk of refugees, he did mention that the nation had colonies in the 
Mediterranean up to the Italian peninsula, up to the Nile River valley in 
North Africa, and across the great ocean in the opposing continent 
(America?). If we hypothesize refugees fleeing from the capital (head) city, 
these could be Athena, a fully mature society, knowledgeable of the details 
of civilization. 


Athena was said to be not only the goddess of wisdom, but patroness of 
ships, fishing, spinning wheels, furniture, and the olive (used for lamps, 
cooking and for food). In other words, she was everything a refugee culture 
would need to be for starting civilization all over again. 


Metis may have represented Atlantis in its final days, while Athena 
represented the refugees shortly afterward. The fact that these two “gods” 
were female may indicate that the society of both latter day Atlantis and of 
the refugees were matriarchal—ruled by women. The Etruscans, Basques 
and some other agglutinative language speaking peoples show signs of 
matriarchy or strongly egalitarian societies. 


We don't have dates for many of the events in Greek myth, including the 
date of Jason's infamous voyage of theft to steal the Golden Fleece from the 
kingdom of Colchis (modern Georgia in the eastern Black Sea). The myth 
of the Golden Fleece included a golden dragon which protected it. In that 
story, the love-struck princess Medea of Colchis put the dragon to sleep. 
Later in her story, she was seen flying away from Athens on a golden 
dragon. Was this the same “snake” ( drakon in Greek) that was part of 
Cecrops? We may never know for certain. 


Minoan Civilization and Disaster 


The Minoan civilization was a relatively advanced culture centered on the 
island of Crete approximately 3650—1400 BC. They built colorful palaces, 
richly decorated with detailed frescos, some showing dolphins, while others 
showed young Minoan athletes leaping over bulls. The language of the 
Minoans was written in a script called Linear A. Very little is know about 
their language, because we have so little evidence of it. We do know that it 
was not a form of Greek. 


About 1620 BC, the island of Thera (modern Santorini) in the Minoan 
Aegean erupted, sending the equivalent of about 60 cubic kilometers of 


dense rock into the sky. This eruption may have given rise to several Greek 
myths. It may also have generated great disorder in Egypt. The volcanic 
winter which resulted may have caused the collapse of the Chinese Xia 
dynasty. Some archaeologists feel that the devastation caused by this 
eruption may have made the Minoan civilization weak enough to succumb 
to the Mycenaeans in the coming centuries. 


Some archaeologists have theorized that Plato's myth of Atlantis was 
derived from the eruption of Thera, though their reasoning cherry-picks 
some of the information in Plato's dialogs and ignores a great deal more. 
Plato defined Atlantis. Either it existed or it didn't. If it did exist, then 
Plato's definition places it beyond the Strait of Gibraltar (“Pillars of 
Heracles"). That definition also gives it a size equivalent to ancient Asia 
Minor and Libya combined—roughly 2-3 times the size of Texas, the 
largest state in the contiguous United States. 


One reason Minoan civilization could not have been Atlantis rests on the 
fact that the civilization was not on an island which sank. Crete still exists 
very much above water. The size of the Minoan civilization was far smaller 
than the dimensions given by Plato. And the capital city of Atlantis was 
built on concentric islands with circular canals separating them. The island 
of Thera is only marginally circular in shape and that shape occurred after 
the eruption; not before. Plus, the capital of the Minoan culture was on 
Crete, not Thera. 


Another reason the Minoan culture could not have been that of Atlantis 
resides in the fact that Atlantis attacked Egypt and the land of the proto- 
Greeks. In the last days of the Minoan civilization, their culture paid tribute 
to Egypt, instead of attacking the land of the Nile. And the Mycenaeans 
attacked the Minoans; not the other way around. 


Mycenaeans, Troy and Dark Age 


The Mycenaean civilization started about 1600 BC—about the time when 
Thera exploded, destroying the island and damaging Minoan civilization. 


By about 1420, the Mycenaeans of mainland Greece occupied the Minoan 
palace sites. They adopted the Minoan script to their own Greek language— 
a script called by historians, Linear B. 


On the mainland, the Mycenaeans built their own palaces and formed 
intricate artifacts. They were the first advanced civilization on mainland 
Greece. 


The Mycenaeans were a loosely knit society of city states, each 
autonomous. Whenever threatened, each city state would negotiate with the 
others for their cooperation in defense. Such negotiations led to the most 
famous Mycenaean confrontation—the Trojan War. 


Troy sat at the entrance to the Bosporus—the narrow body of water which 
led from the Mediterranean and Aegean to the Black Sea. 


Beautiful Helen, wife of Menelaus, king of old Sparta, ran off with Paris, a 
prince of Troy. Menelaus took this as an insult and convinced his more 
powerful brother, Agamemnon, king of Argos, to help him with his 
retribution. After much negotiation, Agamemnon and Menelaus convinced 
many of the other Greek kings to help them attack Troy. According to 
Homer's poem concerning the conflict, the Trojan War lasted ten years and 
was finally won by the Greeks through trickery. Their parting gift to the 
Trojans was an immense, wooden horse. When the city's citizens wheeled 
the Trojan Horse within their walls, they celebrated. That night, Greek 
soldiers hidden within the great horse, exited and opened the city gates for 
their fellow Greek warriors to enter. 


About 1100 BC, something unknown happened which destroyed the 
Mycenaean civilization. There are many theories about what may have 
happened, but all of them still need corroborating evidence. 


The period 1100—900 BC is considered by historians to be a Greek Dark 
Ages. Settlements were fewer and smaller. This suggests that starvation 
may have been common during this period. Greek pottery took on simpler, 
less elegant styles. 


The Mycenaeans may have been burdened with far more poor climate, 
making agriculture more difficult. Two hundred years earlier, the world had 
experienced one of the ten warm periods of the Holocene. This would have 
generated far more rain to make agriculture far easier. Global average 
temperatures plummeted as much as —1.5?C in a little over a century, yet the 
global average during this Dark Ages was still warmer than our current 
warm period, based on GISP2 (Greenland) ice core data. 


Other historians suggest that the Mycenaeans were attacked by the 
mysterious Sea Peoples mentioned by the Egyptians, or by the Dorians who 
later established a new Greek culture. 


Archaic and Classical Greece 


By 700 BC, Greece was again thriving with commerce and building 
projects. City states had been reestablished and their populations were 
growing. The Archaic period lasted until 480 BC, when the second Persian 
invasion took place. Scattered, adjacent settlements began to coalesce into 
larger cities, beginning the urbanization of Greek culture. Pottery again took 
on more intricate artwork and designs. Buildings became more refined. 


Sparta became the leading city state of the region. By the end of the Archaic 
period, Athens emerged as a competing power, rivaling that of Sparta. 
Greek settlements stretched from eastern Spain and southern France to the 
eastern Black Sea and the valley of Colchis, where the Golden Fleece had 
been stolen by Jason in an earlier age. A large fertile stretch of coastal 
North Africa also belonged to the Greeks, from Libya up to a point west of 
the Nile delta. The Greeks also had a single colony in the Nile Delta itself 
called Naucratis. 


After the Persians were defeated, Greece entered what is called their 
Classical period, or Hellenic period (480—323 BC). This was the period of 
the great Greek poets, mathematicians and philosophers. 


Athens formed the Delian League with other city states not aligned with 
Sparta. The Peloponnesian League was formed by Sparta and its friends. 
Conflict between these two leagues reached a critical mass in 431 BC, when 
city states aligned with democratic Athens went to war with oligarchic 
Sparta and its allies. This was the Peloponnesian War (431—404 BC). 


All the gains Athens had achieved were virtually lost by the end of the war. 
Sparta was once again the leading Greek city state. 


What Athens lacked in prosperity and military might was overshadowed by 
what it gave the world in philosophical breakthroughs. Socrates (c470—399 
BC) developed methods of studying problems and arriving at answers that 
have been taught for more than two thousand years. Socrates, and one of his 
students, Plato (428—348 BC), along with Plato's student Aristotle (384—322 
BC), created the foundation of Western thought. 


Pan-Hellenism 


Alexander the Great (356—323 BC) was tutored by Aristotle (Plato's 
student), until the young prince was 16. When the young man was 20 years 
old, his father, King Philip of Macedon was assassinated by one of his 
bodyguards. Alexander assumed the throne and two years later began a 
campaign of conquest, attacking the Achaemenid (Persian) Empire—the 
same empire that had launched a failed invasion of Greece a century and a 
half earlier. His ten year campaign led to his conquest of the entire Persian 
Empire. Alexander's empire stretched from the Adriatic Sea, south to Egypt 
and East to the Indus River valley. At the age of 32, Alexander died under 
suspicious circumstances. 


Alexander's vast empire was divided amongst his generals. Each 
subsequent empire used Greek as its lingua franca, making trade across a 
broad swath of Eurasia far easier. The largest and most influential of these 
kingdoms were the Ptolemaic kingdom in Egypt, and the Seleucid Empire 
(the eastern-most portion of Alexander's empire). Others included Attalid 
Pergamum, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, the Kingdom of Pontus, 
Kingdom of Armenia, Parthia, Nabatean Kingdom, and Judea. 


In 171 BC, the Roman republic declared war on Macedon and ultimately 
crushed all resistance. By 133 BC, Rome ruled over nearly the entire Greek 
peninsula, ending over a thousand years of Greek autonomy. 


The use of Greek as a common language continued for hundreds of years, 
even in the latter days of the Roman Empire. 


Middle East 


Though the Middle East had belonged to the Greeks and then the Romans, 
local societies still kept their languages and culture. Many of the citizens of 
the region spoke more than one language. 


Main centers of commerce found its citizens to be more tolerant of other 
cultures. This seems to be a product of common human nature. Isolated 
towns seemed to be more intolerant simply because ego makes it so. This is 
one of the lessons I learned in my 11th grade world history class. Human 
motivation is such an interesting beast. Alexander the Great may not have 
lived very long, but his bravery connected the world in a way never before 


seen. The idea of peoples being connected to one another became more 
prevalent. 


Perhaps the two greatest exports from the Middle East besides the modern 
product, petroleum, were the two Abrahamic religions, Christianity and 
Islam. 


As with all of the great religions, the abuses attributed to them are really 
only the abuses of individuals who misunderstood or distorted the original 
teachings. Even Buddhists have been known to embrace the darker side of 
human behavior, all driven by self-concern. 


Yehoshua of Nazareth, commonly known as Christ, had many lessons to 
teach his followers. Their numbers grew to become the largest single 
religion in the world. One lesson that seems to have become lost in all of 
the disagreements which eventually corrupted the church as a whole was 
one of individual self-importance. Christ said that those who are “first” 
(selfish, egoist) shall become last; and the “last” (humble and 
unconditionally loving) shall become first. 


Chapter 7—Americas 


Controversial evidence of humans in the Americas has been dated at 
250,000 years old. As always, we need to remain open to new evidence 
which could push back this date to something far earlier. We also need to 
remain open to evidence which could corroborate the 250,000 year date. 


After the Clovis First belief was proven false (11,000 BC as the earliest in 
North America), archaeologists found evidence at Cactus Hill in southeast 
Virginia showing human habitation as early as 18,000 BC. A site of human 
habitation at Monte Verde, southern Chile has been dated at 16,500 BC. 


In 2004, Dr. Albert Goodyear of the University of South Carolina 
announced the discovery of artifacts that are at least 50,000 years old. 


The predominant theory of human migration to the Americas involves a 
land bridge connecting Asia with Alaska during the last glacial period of 
the current Ice Age. That glacial period lasted for close to 90,000 years. 


However, DNA evidence raises the possibility that another incursion may 
have been from the East, instead of the West. Mitochondrial DNA 
haplogroup X has been found in several Native American tribes, but is not 
strongly associated with the peoples of eastern Asia. This suggests that 
mtDNA haplogroup X arrived by a different route. In fact, there remains a 
strong genetic link to the Basques of western Europe, the Etruscans of 
northern Italy and the Georgians of the Black Sea. 


South America 


From about 2600 BC to 2000 BC, the Caral civilization of Peru built 
pyramids. The ruins at Tiwanaku, near Lake Titicaca, Bolivia are 
traditionally thought to have been built between AD 300-1000. This is 
based on the pottery found at the site. But like so many late cultures, their 
artwork may be based on the work of far older societies at the same 
location. 


One of the area's structures—the Kalasasaya—is almost perfectly aligned to 
astronomical coordinates, but it's off by a few degrees. Calculating from the 
difference, if the structures had been built to be perfectly aligned, they 
would have been constructed about 15,000 BC. Perhaps the most 


compelling fact that supports a far older date for the structures comes from 
the portrayal on one of the structures of a species which is now extinct. In 
fact, the species ceased to exist before the Holocene began, 12,000 years 


ago. 
Likely, there are many more secrets to be discovered throughout the 
Americas. 


Chapter 8— Carthage, Rasenna & Roma 


The Phoenicians and Carthage 


As the Greeks were expanding their influence across the northern 
Mediterranean and into the Black Sea, the Phoenicians were expanding 
from Tyre (in modern Lebanon) across the north of Africa and into the 
Iberian peninsula (modern Spain). 


From a very early age, the Phoenicians of the eastern Mediterranean were 
merchant seamen who traveled far and wide, becoming quite prosperous. 
They even establish a city on the Atlantic coast of what is today southern 
Spain—Gades (modern Cádiz), which is said to be the oldest city on the 
Atlantic coast with a founding date estimated at 1000 BC. 


In 864 BC, the Phoenician city of Carthage was founded in North Africa, 
right across the strait from Sicily. At its height in 264 BC, the Carthaginian 
influence stretched from Libya to the Atlantic coast of Morocco, a large 
portion of southern Spain, the Balearic Islands, parts of Sardinia and Sicily, 
and all of Corsica. 


Throughout much of its history, Carthage fought with the Greeks (c600—265 
BC), especially in Sicily. As the Romans gained more power, Carthage 
began to turn its hostilities more in their direction (264—146 BC) in what is 
called the Punic Wars. 


In 146 BC, Carthage fell to the Romans and the once great city state and its 
dependencies ceased to exist. 


Rasenna (Etruscans) 


When Romans were still dirt farmers with no roads or stone buildings, the 
Rasenna (Rasna) of northern Italy were utilizing their skills of masonry to 
build a powerful civilization which rivaled the Phoenicians of the eastern 
Mediterranean and the Greeks next door. 


The Romans later called these people “Etruscans.” About 750 BC and 
perhaps even earlier, the Etruscan civilization grew and expanded from 
what is today called Tuscany. At the height of their power, these 
agglutinative language speaking peoples ruled over a large part of what is 
today northern Italy, down along the western coast past Rome and into the 
region now known as Campania. They also possessed many of the islands 
of the northern Tyrrhenian Sea, including Corsica. 


Both the Greeks and the Romans despised the Etruscans, because those 
Tuscans gave their women so much power in their society. At least this is 
how historians see their attitudes. Ironically, it may have been the women 
who gave their men power in Etruscan society. These inhabitants of 
northern Italy lived in a region talked about in Homer's Odyssey —the story 
of Ulysses' journey back home from the Trojan War. The region was, 
according to the Homeric tale was inhabited by strange and magical folk. 
This is also the region Plato claimed the Atlanteans had held as colonies 
before its destruction. Could the Etruscans have been children of Atlantis? 


One clue that supports this thesis is the fact that the Etruscans were an 
egalitarian society that may have once been matriarchal. How do we know 
this? 


Perhaps the two most sentimentally favorite words in any language are 
“mother” and “father.” In Basque, mother is “ama,” and father is “aita.” In 
Etruscan, mother was “ati,” while father was “apa.” Notice the similarities, 
but obvious gender swap. Rod Martin, Jr. discovered this in his research on 
Atlantis and on the possible children of that lost island empire. The 
Etruscan pantheon strengthens this hypothesis. A pair of gods—for 
beginnings and endings—were named Ana (goddess) and Aita (male god). 
While the words for mother and father were gender swapped from the 
Basque equivalents, the names of these two gods were gender equivalent 
(no swap). Martin suggests that the society of early Etruscans called 
mothers, their rulers, “ana” or “ama,” and their fathers, “aita.” When their 


society decided to go patriarchal, the words stayed with the role rather than 
the gender. Men became the new “mothers.” 


This isn't the only culture to do a gender swap on the words for mother and 
father. The Georgians of the eastern Black Sea region, also speak an 
agglutinative language, have a high incidence of mtDNA haplogroup X and 
refer to their mothers as “deda,” while their fathers are called “mama.” 


Over the years of interaction, the Romans learned from the Etruscans and 
absorbed much of its culture. Things like the Roman "fasces" and goddess 
Minerva were originally Etruscan. 


Other agglutinative language speaking peoples have similarly interesting 
links to these societies which may be children of Atlantis. Turkish for 
mother, “anne” or “ana,” and father, “baba” or “aba.” Suomi (Finnish) for 
mother, “äiti,” and father, “isä.” Hungarian for mother, “anya,” and father, 
“apa” or “atya.” Sumerian for mother, “ama,” and father, “ada.” Chechen 
for mother, “naana,” and father, “daa.” Dravidian for mother, “amma,” and 
father, *appa(n)." And Khmer (a matriarchal society), in southeast Asia, for 
mother, “mah” or “m'daay,” and father, “pah” or *euv pohk.” None of these 
prove a relationship. However, they remain clues to a possible relationship 
that requires further corroboration. In other words, we still don’t know. 


By 264 BC, the Etruscan civilization had become fully absorbed by the 
Roman Republic. 


Romans 


According to Roman myth, the city of Rome was founded April 21, 753 
BC. The founders were twin brothers, Romulus and Remus, descendents of 
Aeneas, the Trojan prince. This was the beginning of the Roman Kingdom 
(753—509 BC). 


About 509 BC, Tarquin the Proud was overthrown by Lucius Junius Brutus. 
From there, a system of magistrates was established, similar to those of the 
Etruscans. These were elected every year. The republic’s constitution also 
established a separation of powers and a system of checks and balances. 


Over the centuries, Rome gradually expanded its territory, defeating every 
other culture on the peninsula, including the Greeks. By the 3rd century, the 
Roman Republic had become large enough to attract the attention of 
Carthage. 


Both nations were hungry for territory and this selfish motivation resulted 
in one conflict after another—the Punic Wars. The first of the Punic Wars 
began in 264 BC. The second Punic War lasted from 218-201 BC. During 
this second war, the Carthaginian leader, Hannibal, took his forces around 
the Roman territory, attacking it from the North by crossing the Alps. 
Famously, he included elephants amongst his forces. For 16 years he waged 
war on the Italian peninsula, winning battle after battle. Desperate, the 
Romans sent their General Scipio to North Africa to do a similar end run 
around Carthage. When Hannibal heard that his capital city was under 
siege, he abandoned the campaign in Italy and returned to protect his 
homeland. Hannibal lost. 


In 149 BC, Rome began the Third Punic War, attacking Carthage head on. 
After three years, this Roman assault entirely destroyed Carthage. With 
Rome's conquest of Macedonia and defeat of the Seleucid Empire in the 
Levant, Rome had effectively taken over the entire Mediterranean. 


Roman politics became increasingly restless. Senators used unemployed 
citizens to harass and to extort the population. By the middle of the first 
century BC, the republic was coming unhinged. Three generals formed the 
First Triumvirate to establish some semblance of peace. Julius Caesar had 
married off his daughter, Julia, to Gnaeus Pompeius Magnus (Pompey). 
This helped to cement the Triumvirate. When Julia died in childbirth, the 
third member, Marcus Licinius Crassus, helped to keep Caesar and Pompey 
from killing each other. When Crassus died in an attack on Parthia, the fuse 
was lit between Caesar and Pompey, leading to more open conflict. 


Pompey hoped to use legal means to defeat his opponent, but Julius Caesar 
had only recently conquered Gaul (modern France), obtained great wealth, 
and held both respect in Rome and devotion from amongst a great many 
battle-hardened troops. In 49 BC, when Caesar heard of Pompey's legal 
machinations against him, he did the unthinkable and illegally marched his 
troops across the Rubicon River and attacked Rome itself, sending Pompey 
fleeing to safety. Pompey was murdered in 48 BC while in Egypt. Only four 
years later, Julius Caesar was also murdered. 


A Second Triumvirate was formed to help restore order in Rome. This 
consisted of Mark Antony (a colleague of Caesar's), Octavian (an adopted 
son of Caesar), and Marcus Aemilius Lepidus (Caesar's best friend). When 


this Second Triumvirate fell apart, Octavian was left as the sole ruler of 
Rome. At the age of 36 (27 BC), Octavian took the name Augustus and 
established a period fondly known to Romans as Pax Romana. Though 
Augustus never called himself emperor, effectively he had gained absolute 
power. This was the beginning of the Roman Empire. 


Things remained anything but peaceful. Rome continued to expand its 
territory and occasionally rebuffed invasions from other peoples. At its 
height during the reign of Emperor Trajan (reigning AD 98-117), the 
Roman Empire stretched from northern England to Egypt, and from 
northern Morocco to the Caspian Sea and Persian Gulf. 


Increasing corruption, high taxes, and apathetic attitudes made the Roman 
Empire increasingly soft. The fall of the Roman Empire was gradual. It 
took three centuries and did not end so much as evolve into something new. 


Under Emperor Constantine (c272—337), Christianity became the preferred 
religion of the empire. Less than 60 years after Constantine's death, the 
empire had become split in half. The Western Empire (395—476) was still 
ruled from the Italian peninsula, while the Eastern Empire (c330—1453) was 
ruled from Constantinople. Perched at the entrance to the Black Sea, 
Constantinople, was earlier known as Byzantium, established 657 BC by 
the Greeks, and refashioned by Emperor Constantine in AD 330. Though 
the Empire had two seats of government, the people of the Roman Empire 
always viewed their homeland as one unified society ruled from two 
locations out of physical necessity. 


In 410, Rome was sacked by the Visigoths, led by their King Alaric. At the 
time, Rome was no longer the capital of the Western Empire, for it had been 
replaced by Ravenna in 402 as the center of government. But the emotional 
shock was felt throughout the Empire. 


Not long afterward, the Romans officially withdrew from Britain leaving 
their former territory there open to invasion by the Picts, Angli, Jutes and 
Saxons. By 460, the Western Empire had lost large portions of western Gaul 
and northwestern Hispania, plus all of its holdings in North Africa. By 476, 
the Western Empire was essentially gone, replaced by far smaller kingdoms 
ruled by Germanic tribes. 


The Eastern Empire, known in modern times as the Byzantine Empire, 
lasted for nearly a thousand years after the fall of the Western Empire. The 


growing threat of Islamic expansion plagued the empire from the early 8th 
century. Byzantium lasted until 1453, at which time Muslims, led by 
Mehmed the Conqueror, took Constantinople. 


Chapter 9—Middle Ages 


The Middle Ages, or medieval period, began with the fall of the Western 
Roman Empire in the late 5th century and continued for about a thousand 
years up to the beginning of the Renaissance. I grew up hearing of this 
period referred to as the “Dark Ages.” But it was anything but dark. Written 
history continued to be recorded, literature blossomed in numerous regions, 
and the foundations of innovation were laid down, paving the way to the 
Age of Discovery and Renaissance to come. 


During the 7th through the 9th centuries, our world experienced a major 
cooling period which made agriculture more difficult. The 10th through the 
12th centuries, however, saw another warm period, called the Medieval 
Warm Period. Like all of the warm periods of the Holocene interglacial, this 
one was right on schedule, just as is our modern warm period. Like all 
warm periods, agriculture reaped abundant rewards from the earth. This 
was the period when the Vikings set out to explore more of their world, 
finding Greenland actually green and fertile. Grapes were grown in northern 
England and all of civilization thrived. 


During the preceding cooler period, Islam spread across North Africa and 
into Visigothic Hispania. The conquest of Spain (711—718) was led by 
Muslim General Tariq ibn Ziyad. A large portion of the Iberian peninsula 
remained Islamic for more than seven hundred years. 


The 13th century saw the expansion of the Mongols across Asia and into 
Europe under Genghis Khan. In 1223, the Mongols invaded Russia, and 
later Ukraine, parts of eastern Poland, Medieval Hungary and northern 
Bulgaria. The remainder of Europe remained terrified of these conquering 
hoards. The invasions continued until 1242. Though the Mongols were 
fierce warriors, they were poorly matched against the heavier, better fed 
horses of Western Europe. Their tactics on the steppes and deserts of central 
Asia did not help them against lands of far richer agriculture. 


The 13th century also saw the climate gradually cooling, making farming 
more difficult. By the early 14th century, several famines led up to the 
Great Famine of 1315-1317. This was the leading edge of the Little Ice 
Age. To make things worse, 1347 saw the start of the Black Death, a plague 


which spread across Europe for the following three years and killed roughly 
one third of the population. 


Ironically, the plague led to the booming industry of paper making. As 
people died, their cotton clothes were gathered and converted into cotton 
pulp and then into cotton rag paper. With an abundance of paper, writing 
and the copying of manuscripts flourished. 


Throughout the Middle Ages, the Christian church became increasingly 
corrupt. The spiritual ideals of Christ were replaced with politics and 
intrigue. Emperor Justinian, for instance interfered in the election of the 
next pope in 537. He favored Vigilius and had Silverius, his rival, deported. 
Later, Justinian called for an ecumenical council in Constantinople for 
which the sitting pope refused to attend. For several years, Pope Vigilius 
was held hostage until he consented to sign off on the findings of the 
council. Suspiciously, Vigilius did not live long enough to make it back to 
Rome. 


Muslim expansion into the Holy Land of the Levant prompted a Christian 
response which led to the Crusades. More and more, the church used 
violence to achieve its aims. The Cathars of southern France were 
repeatedly slaughtered and persecuted by the church. For nearly two 
hundred years, Cathars who refused to renounce their beliefs were burned at 
the stake or hanged. 


The Beginnings of Discovery 


In the early 15th century, the Portuguese started to explore the world in 
search of resources and opportunities. Though the Madeira islands appeared 
on maps as early as 1339, a Portuguese expedition was driven to the smaller 
island of Porto Santo by a storm in 1418. The following year, when they 
returned to claim the island for Portugal, they also discovered the far larger 
island they named Madeira. 


Some of the Azores islands appear in the Catalan Atlas drawn up in 1375, 
but the archipelago was not settled until after the Portuguese supposedly 
rediscovered the islands in 1427. 


By 1488, Portuguese explorers had rounded the southern tip of Africa and 
entered the Indian Ocean, proving that there was a sea route to India. 


The change from Medieval times to the Renaissance was gradual and not 
uniform across Europe. And the change had many causes, some of which 
will be explored in the next chapter. 


Chapter 10—Renaissance 


Hardship frequently drives innovation. By the 15th century, the world had 
suffered more than two hundred years of cooling climate. When the oceans 
cool, they evaporate less water vapor. This leads to fewer clouds and less 
rain. Without rain, agriculture becomes impossible and people starve; 
deserts grow in size; and droughts become more common. But even with a 
little global cooling, growing seasons are shortened and made more poor in 
quality. With polar cold moved closer to equatorial heat, storms become 
more numerous and violent. The storm which destroyed the Spanish 
Armada in 1588, off the coast of England, and the Great Storm of 1703, 
each attest to this. These things are a matter of simple physics. 


This cooling trend would continue for the next two centuries. Humanity had 
entered the Little Ice Age—the globally coldest period in more than eight 
thousand years. 


Change is also frequently spurred by cultural interaction. In 1453, 
Constantinople fell to the Ottoman Turks. Refugees included many Greek 
scholars with their copies of ancient Greek texts. Western Europe was now 
being reintroduced to the works of Socrates, Plato and other great Greek 
thinkers. 


One of the innovations which accelerated further innovation was the 
printing press. Johannes Gutenberg (c1398—1468), in 1439 was involved in 
a religious scam, selling polished metal mirrors which were said to capture 
the divine light of holy artifacts. To stay out of jail, Gutenberg promised his 
investors that he would reveal a “secret.” Though we do not know what that 
secret was, some have speculated that it might have been the idea of 
printing with movable type. Eleven years later, Gutenberg had a working 
press, printing poetry in German. In 1452, work began on printing the 
Bible. To make money while working on the massive biblical project, 
Gutenberg printed up thousands of indulgences for the church. Indulgences 
were a money-making scheme contrived by the church to exchange 
“salvation” for money from church members. 


The Renaissance brought with it an increase in critical thinking by a few 
innovative leaders like Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci and Galileo. Art 
took up linear perspective and investigations into nature took up a more 


pragmatic realism. Europe's brightest minds were questioning the old ways 
of looking at the world and creating a new vision of reality. Starting in Italy 
and spreading to the rest of Europe, the people began to enjoy educational 
reform. Nations enjoyed a blossoming of the art of diplomacy. And society- 
at-large benefited from an amplified dependence on accurate observation 
and inductive reasoning. 


The strongest source of hopeful change seemed to reside in Florence, Italy. 
One of the movers of this change was the Medici banking family. Their 
patronage gave opportunities to talented young men to follow where their 
inquisitive minds would lead them. The Medici's supported not only the 
arts but also the sciences. 


Scholars in the West learned of the advances in Greek thinking in antiquity. 
Those ancient concepts stimulated a questioning attitude driven by an 
unquenchable curiosity. 


Great thinkers like Copernicus questioned the erroneous consensus of the 
day concerning a geocentric universe. He strove to replace that paradigm 
with a heliocentric model. Kepler added the notion that planetary orbits 
were not perfect circles but ellipses. These men, along with Tycho Brahe, 
questioned the Aristotelian notion that the universe remained unchanging. 
New stars like the supernova explosion of 1572 were found not to be 
atmospheric phenomenon, but something far, far more distant. 


The Age of Discovery which had begun during the late Middle Ages 
continued to expand humanity's knowledge of the world. Christopher 
Columbus, thinking he had found a faster way to reach India and all its 
riches, gained the patronage of the king and queen of Spain. The year 1492 
saw these Christian royals kicking the Muslims out of Europe. Jews were 
forced to convert or to leave the new and expanded Spanish kingdom. And 
Columbus discovered a new continent erroneously naming its citizens 
"Indians." 


This new questioning attitude became more and more common amongst the 
elite of society. Philosophers began to question the dogma of the church. At 
first, the church lashed out, attempting to silence dissenters. Some were 
burned at the stake for their apparent heresy. When Galileo, one of the 
recipients of Medici patronage, found himself at odds with the church's 


viewpoint on the universe, this “father of modern science" found himself 
under house arrest for the remainder of his life. 


The church had its own flawed interpretation of biblical scripture. Because 
of this and the continuing corruption within the church, Christendom would 
become fractured with a multitude of denominations, each with their own 
unique interpretations of their holy work. Soon, the marriage of church and 
society would stand on shaky ground. Though the greatest thinkers 
continued to believe in Christ and his original message, the institution 
which claimed to carry that message found more and more people 
disenchanted by the church's handling of the message. 


Chapter 11—Age of Reason 


Martin Luther (1483-1546) was a Catholic priest and monk who began to 
question the church's selling of indulgences—salvation in exchange for 
money—as well as other questionable practices. Luther was 
excommunicated by the pope for challenging the prevailing doctrines, and 
condemned as a criminal by the Holy Roman Emperor, Charles V. 


Instead of caving in, Martin Luther became a leading figure in the 
Protestant movement to reform the church in hopes of returning to Christ’s 
original teachings. The motivation of self-concern had corrupted the church 
for more than a thousand years, but self-concern also made any change 
difficult. Resistance remained strong, especially amongst those who could 
not see the bigger picture. But the lack of education slowly disappeared as 
more and more books were printed and education became easier and easier 
to achieve. 


The Age of Reason (also called the Age of Enlightenment) did not begin in 
any particular year. Like the Renaissance, this age progressed unevenly 
across Europe. Some of the leaders of this movement were Voltaire (1694— 
1778), David Hume (1711-1776), Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) and Denis Diderot (1713-1784). The 
Americans Benjamin Franklin (1706—1790) and Thomas Jefferson (1743— 
1826) added to the debate and, later, when they returned to America, 
incorporated some of these new viewpoints in their drafting of the 
Declaration of Independence. These great thinkers were influenced by the 
earlier work of Francis Bacon (1561—1626), René Descartes (1596-1650), 
Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677) and John Locke (1632-1704). 


Science made great strides through the work of men like Sir Isaac Newton 
(1642-1726), Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716) and Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832). These polymaths pushed the 
boundaries of natural philosophy, mathematics and astute observation. New 
tools of analysis, like calculus, made it possible to study the cosmos with 
greater precision and clarity. 


The laws of nature were put to work helping humanity extract resources 
from the earth. Heat, metal and steam were harnessed to pump water from 
mines so minerals could be extracted from deeper within the ground. The 


innovations of such pumps led to the development of engines which could 
propel carriages and ships forward, ushering in the age of steam and the 
Industrial Revolution. With the invention of the railroad, commerce and 
travel were made faster, more effortless and cheaper. Products and raw 
materials could be distributed with far greater ease. 


Conclusion 


I hope this book was able to help you to gain a fresh look at world history. 
There is always more to learn. 


Humanity still possesses great potential. We can do great things, but 
without compassion for one another we will lose our way and any 
accomplishment will lose its meaning. A machine which conquers the 
universe cannot appreciate the sunset on an alien world or the smile of an 
alien intellect. 


As always, if we do not know our history, then we may well be doomed to 
repeat its mistakes. Learn well and understand the motivations of others. 


A Special Thanks 


If you have enjoyed this book, please be sure to leave a review and a 
comment to let us know how we are doing so we can continue to bring you 
quality books. 


Click here to leave a review for the book 


Thank you and good luck! 
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